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curios of all kinds enshrined in the Palais Royal. Prince
Napoleon was not inclined, apparently, to take any
great pains for the concealment of his opinion with
regard to the social duty imposed upon him by the
municipal leaders. Indeed, some of these being rather
elderly and of heavy frame, had considerable difficulty
in keeping up with their honoured guest, and must
have had an additional strain put upon their efforts to
show a graceful hospitality to the cousin of the great
Emperor who had just been England's ally in the
field of war. We, the journalists, whose business it
was to observe the whole scene, knew little or nothing
of Prince Napoleon at the time, beyond the fact that
he was the Emperor's cousin; but I well remember
our common opinion of the Prince was that he did
not seem to make himself quite as agreeable as princes
are generally expected to do on occasions of the kind.
Some of us who at a later day followed the career of
the Prince with observant interest may have thought
that that visit to the Liverpool Town Hall was in itself
a curious illustration of the temper of the man, who
had a way of creating enemies sometimes for lack of
that unfailing stock of amiability and graciousness
which is supposed to belong to the training of imperial
and royal personages everywhere.

Some years after this occurrence in Liverpool a cer-
tain sensation was created among artists, and journalists,
and literary men, and connoisseurs, and critics, by one
of Flandrin's best portraits. Undoubtedly, the portrait
was an admirable likeness; no one who had ever seen
the original could deny or question that; but yet there
was an air, a character, a certain depth of idealised ex-
pression about it which seemed to present the subject in
a new light, and threw one into a Mnd of doubt as to
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